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New “Apronless” table* per- 
mits ideal 29” height for eas- 
ier reading—with more room 
below, for greater comfort 


Slide your armchair, if you wish, under this 
new LB table. Cross your knees. Be com- 
fortable. You have three full inches more 
another room below than you’ve ever had before — 
yet the table surface is 29” from the floor 
instead of 30”. The apron is gone, elimi- 


. nated by LB’s exclusive method of fastening 
exclusive table top to legs. 


Library Bureau, which has pioneered so 
many improvements now in use by leading 
libraries, is proud to present this answer 

FIRST to the modern library’s need for comfort, 
reading ease, and beauty. Available in rec- 
tangular models, 5’, 76”, and 10’ long; and 
a round table 48” in diameter, these tables 
are exclusive with Library Bureau. 

BY LIBRARY BUREAU For full information phone your local 
Library Bureau Representative, 711 S. 
Olive Street, Los Angeles 14, or 41 First 
Street, San Francisco 5. *Pat. Pending 


F I COIL Li ie I LTTE 


Library Bureau 


Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 








Announcing ! 


1952 CATALOG 


of the famous 
BRAY LIBRARY OF FILMS 


Order the new films 
GUARD YOUR HEART and 
WONDER ENGINE OF THE BODY 
(both made in collaboration with the 
American Heart Association) 
BILLION DOLLAR MALADY 
(The Common Cold) 


HOW TO AVOID MUSCLE STRAINS 


(Approved and Recommended by 
American Medical Association ) 


New films constantly being added to the 


BRAY LIBRARY OF FILMS 
covering such subjects as 


HEALTH, HYGIENE, BIOLOGY, SAFETY, 
NATURE, AVIATION, AERONAUTICS, 


GEOGRAPHY, FORESTRY, ENGINEERING, 


CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY, CIVICS, Etc. 


THE BRAY STUDIOS, INC. 


729 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 


We have the largest stock of 
used and new school and college 
books on the West Coast. 


®@ Many Out-of-Print Books in Stock 


® Library Discount to Libraries and 
Librarians 


® Remainders and Trade Books at spe- 
cial prices 


® Mail orders handled promptly 


® Try our Out-of-Print Search Service 


CAMPUS 
TEXTBOOK 
EXCHANGE 
2470 Bancroft Way 


‘Berkeley's BIG Book Store”’ 


To prevent wear and 
tear on books, period- 
icals, pamphlets 


YOU CAN’T BEAT PLASTI - KLEER 
Protective Covers. Now standard in lead- 
ing libraries everywhere. Also PLASTI- 
LAC Book Spray for protective coating. 


For repair and maintenauce 


you can’t beat 


BOOK-AID Tape to rejuvenate ragged 
and worn bindings. BIND-ART (Liquid 
Plastic) Adhesive for permanent repair 
of book and periodical bindings; repair 
of loose and torn pages with a trans- 
parent flexible weld. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


bro-dart chdb 
INDUSTRIES 


Library Service Division 
53 E. Alpine St. Newark 5, N. J. 


BOOKBINDING 
For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 
* 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. Miss- 
ing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Picture 
Covers and impregnated buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match style of 
original covers. A rebound book will 
outwear four new copies. 


* 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


“We Know How" 
* 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 
COMPANY 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 








The H. R. Huntting Company 


Any Book - Any Publisher - Any Binding 


We Recommend 


HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
The Sturdiest Book That Money Can Buy 


HUNTTING *PLASTI-KLEER ECONOMY BINDING 
* Registered Trade Mark of Bro-Dart Industries 

Completely Reconstructed and Recased in the Publisher's Cloth Cover 

which has been made Water-, germ- and vermin-proof, and covered with 

a Plasti-Kleer jacket that keeps the cover clean and attractive. (Not rec- 

ommended for Board or Imitation Cloth covers. ) 


PUBLISHERS’ BINDINGS 


We will supply any book in Publisher's Binding, if desired. Many books 
are strongly bound by the Publishers and do not need pre-binding. 


CUTTER TABLES 


We are exclusive agents for Cutter Tables and can supply them promptly 
in whichever number fits your need. 


Just Off the Press 
HUNTTING’S CATALOG OF SPRING 
JUVENILES For 1952 


Have you received a copy? If not, we shall be glad to mail one to you 
on request. 


Coming Later — A Completely Revised Edition of 


HUNTTING’S STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
Watch for It! 


The H. R. Huntting Company 29 Worthington Street 
Library Specialists Springfield 3, Mass. 
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G £ A SERVING CALIFORNIA 
ay ordas 


with a wide selection 
of outstanding textbooks 
for all reading levels. 


Since 1896 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
* 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 1952 Catalogs 
3 and Price List 
BOOKMENDING MATERIALS ae 


Prompt Shipments on All 
Library Supplies and Furniture. 
See our Catalog No. 51. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 260 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Library Book Stamping Machine BOOKS 


@ Stamps call letters on the backs of When purchasing books we are pre- 

library books pared to give you quick and efficient 

service. Trade books of all publishers, 

@ Self centering typeholder both Adult and Juvenile, at Library 
discounts. 


@ Special holders for thin and thick 
books ° 


@ Type and foil in black or white MAGAZINES 
supplied We specialize in Subscriptions to all 
; publications. We solicit your bids. 
@ Simple to operate 


a 
@ For the large or small library 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS COMPANY 
LIBRARY BOOK STAMPING Division of The American News 
MACHINE CO. Seren ee 


5014 Alhambra Avenue 657 Howard Street 
Los Angeles 32, California San Francisco 5. California 


For information write 











SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION permits 3-foot sec- 
tions of either Single- or Double- Faced units to be 
added or removed without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Floor anchors and overhead 
braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY with only a screwdriver and 
wrench permits easy installation or rearrangement. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE, finished in either Sage 
Green or Warm Gray. Special colors available at slight 
extra cost to suit your interior scheme. 


LOW IN COST, Ames all-steel Shelving actually costs 
less than shelving made from most other materials. 
Ask for our estimate and make the comparison. 


W. R. AMES CO. also designs, manufac- 
tures and installs Multi-tier Bookstacks for 
all types of libraries. Write today for details 
and estimates. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


150 Hooper Street San Francisco 7, California 


ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE 
ECONOMICAL 


STEEL 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Designed for all types of 
libraries and book storage rooms. 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES cf 8”, 
10” and 12” depths and 20” folio shelves are inter- 
changeable and may be easily removed and relocated 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. Height of up- 
rights and number of shelves can be specified to meet 
your needs. 


es 
W. R. Ames Co. q 


150 Hooper Street 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


| Please send details regarding Ames Steel Library 
| Shelving to: 


— ————— 
| address Ss 


Pie 
i 





THE EDITOR’S PAGE 











This number of the Bulletin is primarily devoted to the problems of building 
and equipping elementary school libraries. We had hoped to publish, in addition, the 
report of the state committee on building standards, but the committee finds that more 
time will be required to organize and edit the wealth of material that has been brought 
together on this subject. We shall all be watching with interest for the publication 
of the report next year. 


It is with great pleasure that the Bulletin staff publishes the second and final 
article by Howard Pease. His advice to a fan on how to read a book should be circu- 
lated as widely as possible among young readers, and it is hoped the article will be 
used as a basis for discussion in various school and library reading groups. I wish to 


express the appreciation of our organization to Mr. Pease for his generosity in writing 
for us this year. 


The readiness of our own members and others to write excellent articles for our 
magazine, the cooperation of the members, of the advertisers, the printers, and the 
strong support of the Bulletin staff have made this year as editor an interesting expe- 
rience, which will linger on as a pleasant memory. 





GREETINGS TO NEW OFFICERS 


Our best wishes for a successful year go to the new officers of the School Library 
Association for 1952-53. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
NEW OFFICERS — 1952 - 1953 


STATE OFFICERS— 1952 - 1953 


President Miss Marjorie Schramling, Librarian, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles. 
Vice-President Mr. Thomas B. Murray, Librarian, Contra Costa Junior College, Martinez. 
Secretary Miss Verna Andrew, Librarian, LeConte Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Treasurer Miss Elsie Gates, Librarian, Franklin High School, Stockton. 
Bulletin Editor Miss Mildred Frary, Librarian, Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles. 
Associate Editor Miss Clarice Owen, Librarian, Marin Elementary School, Albany. 
Director Miss Helen Bullock, Assistant Librarian, San Jose State College, San Jose. 


SOUTHERN SECTION — 1952-1953 OFFICERS 


President Miss Jean Galehouse, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles. 


Vice-President Miss Nancy Lee Carmichael, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton. 
Secretary Mrs. Clara Louise Forman, Van Nuys High School, Van Nuys. 
Treasurer Miss Mary Louise Seely, Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles. 
Director Miss Bess Olson, Long Beach College Business and Technology Division, Long Beach. 


NORTHERN SECTION — 1952-1953 OFFICERS 


President Miss Geraldine Ferring, Cataloger, Texts and Libraries, San Francisco. 
Vice-President ..Mrs. Christine Hale, Teacher Librarian, Dos Palos Joint Union High School, Dos Palos. 
Secretary Mrs. Genevra Willey, Teacher Librarian, Parker Elementary School, Oakland. 
Treasurer aa .....Miss Shirley Hopkinson, Librarian, Fresno High School, Fresno. 
Director Mr. Thomas B. Murray, Librarian, Contra Costa Junior College, Martinez. 
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HOW TO READ FICTION 


Dear Patricia: 


You write that you have read every 
book of mine except two—quite a record. 
Yet I wonder if you really read those 


books. 


If you happened to review one for your 
English teacher at junior high, you doubt- 
less wrote something about the story in- 
terest, the characters, the humor if any, 
the prose style and all those other obvious 
elements of fiction. But did you scratch 
through the surface of the story to dis- 
cover what the author had to say? Did 
you find the theme of each book, and did 
you then ask yourself how it applied to 
you? If you didn’t do this, you failed to 
read those books. 


Let me hasten to point out that not 
every book contains more than the story 


with its surface elements. Escape fiction 


doesn't. This is the type of story that ap- 


pears in our “slick” magazines—the name 
comes from the slick paper used in them 
—miagazines such as the Post, Colliers and 
the Ladies Home Journal. With few ex- 
ceptions, these stories are never realistic. 
They never have a controversial theme, 
because they must not offend a single 
reader. They never make the reader think. 
The writer's first task in all cases, how- 


A LETTER FROM HOWARD PEASE 


TO A FAN 


ever, is to give delight, and these short 
stories and serials are often bright dreams 
in a troubled world. 


Most of our children’s books are of this 
type—pure escape. They are delightful 
lollipops, artificially flavored and colored. 
A good example is what we call the Horse 
Story, though this may be a dog story or 
a sports story (but not by John Tunis, 
whose books are not merely sports 
stories) or it may be any other kind of 
story. These escape stories run like this: 

Our youthful hero, poor but honest and 
hard-working, is presented with a colt ap- 
parently worthless. Of course the reader, 
familiar with the routine, knows better: 
the colt is an Ugly Duckling. Under ten- 
der care this colt grows into a magnificent 
thoroughbred! Now our hero sees his 
chance. With the help of a friend, a 
“character” at a nearby racing stable, he 
trains his horse for the turf. Here we have 
suspense—the ever-present danger in the 
dark of night from other trainers who 
are jealous. Valiantly our hero triumphs 
over all these villians. In the exciting last 
chapter our Ugly Duckling wins the race 
and our deserving hero gets the Grand 
Prize of fifty thousand dollars. 

This, Pat, is not reality. These aren't 
real people and this isn’t real life. This is 





wish fulfillment which acts as an escape 
mechanism. It is the dream world of the 
neurotic where facts are never faced; in- 
deed, facts are things to run away from. 
In other words, this is escape fiction. Such 
books don’t do any harm. When wholly 
delightful they are valuable in getting 
slow readers to come back again like 
Oliver Twist and ask for more. It is only 
a continual diet of such books that may 
be harmful. For they give a distorted view 
of life; they keep the reader in an unreal 
world. 

I've written escape fiction myself. The 
Ship Without A Crew and Jungle River 
are just stories. If either one has anything 
to say I have not been able to find it. In 
State industrial schools, where most of 
the delinquent boys are neurotics, this 
type of book is avidly read, and only the 
few boys who are marching along the 
road to mental health can bear to read 
anything else. So, you see, we need all 
kinds of books for all kinds of readers. 
Still, if you, Pat, when you grow up, are 
to become a reader of our better novels 
instead of a reader of the slicks with their 
romantic serials and murder tales, you 
must learn while young how to read a 


book. 

It's easy as well as fascinating to steer 
your course in a direction that leads to a 
deeper insight into books. You must ex- 
plore behind the story. 

You can begin this search by studying 
a popular song such as “Bali Ha‘i,’* which 
says that most people live on a lonely 
island lost in the middle of a foggy sea, 
and most people long for another island 
—Bali Ha’i! Don’t take this literally, Pat. 
This is figurative language. These lines 
contain what we call a universal truth, a 
thought or idea that is true of you or of 
me just as well as every other person. It 
is this element that gives the song such 
wide appeal and makes it stand out from 
other popular songs, most of which are 
limited to a Sioux City Sue. 

After you've explored behind the words 
of this song for a while, suppose you 


*“Bali Ha’i” copyright 1949 Williamson 
Music, Inc. Used by permission. 


move on to a simple story, a fairy tale 
known to everyone, say “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs.” In this case the mean- 
ing lies behind the story's action. How 
does one extract the meaning from that 
action? Now a short story or a novel, like 
any work of art, may have different mean- 
ings for different people. Not always can 
one say the author meant exactly this or 
exactly that. Each individual will find his 
own meaning. For him, that will be the 
true meaning. 


What do I myself think lies behind the 
story of Snow White? To me the lovely 
heroine represents beauty, and the story's 
action means that true beauty does not 
die. Beauty in any form is kept alive by 
those (in this case by the seven dwarfs) 
who realize its value. And they are proved 
right. Snow White lives again. Here is a 
universal truth. Great art lives on after 
the artist has died. A great thought, an 
idea, comes down to us through the years. 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address is even more 
alive today than it was when it was first 
spoken. Beauty does not die. 

I hope this explanation does not seem 
far fetched to you. For this is the stuff of 
art and literature. Our best writers, whom 
I want you to read some day—Haw- 
thorne, Melville, Henry James, Chekhov, 
Katherine Mansfield, Kafka, Joyce, Hem- 
ingway, Fitzgerald—can be read, and 
must be read, on more than one level. The 
short stories and novels of these writers 
not only have themes of universal signifi- 
cance, they are filled with implication and 
symbolism. They contain under-the-sur- 
face meanings that can be found by the 
alert reader. Hemingway's famous short 
story, “The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” is an 
example. Such stories have depths that are 
to be sounded only at a second or perhaps 
a third reading. 

Sometimes an author deliberately sets 
out to include this under-the-surface ele- 
ment; at other times he may be drawing 
upon his subconscious while he writes. 
More often he discovers the seed of it in 
his first rough draft, and in the four or 
five subsequent rewritings he merely tries 
to further its growth. But it is not only 





our top-drawer authors who possess this 
quality in their fiction. Our better novel- 
ists often do. And any writer, if he really 
knows his craft, makes the attempt to in- 
clude it. 

Certainly it should not be difficult to 
peer into the twilit depths of a story for 
young people. Such a book need not be 
literature, but it may be, I hope, a step- 
ping stone to the reading of literature. 
Let me look at a few books I happen to 
know best—my own. Out of my eighteen 
books, six of them may be classed as 
escape fiction. All the other twelve, just 
as interesting as stories, I trust, possess 
some under-the-surface elements. Not that 
these twelve books are so very deep. My 
point is that if students, such as you, are 
later to read and understand and enjoy 
to the fullest our best writers, now is the 
time to learn how to read. 


Take one of my simplest books, my 
fifth, Secret Cargo. On the surface this is 
an action story about locked 


a chest 


hidden in the hold of a ship, but there is 
also a hidden cargo that my hero, Larry, 


knows nothing about until the end of his 
adventures. When the lid of the real chest 
is raised, there is nothing of any value in- 
side. Then why is the book entitled Secret 
Cargo? Because its theme, a belief I still 
hold to, is this: In all of us, in our un- 
plumbed depths, there are certain hidden 
qvalities, abilities, talents—call them what 
you will—which few of us ever discover 
and bring to light and put to use. So sel- 
dom do any of us ever reach the limits 
even of our own short range! 

This, for what it is worth, is the theme 
I attempted to dramatize in this book. 
The brassbound chest is a symbol. What 
does one mean by that? Well, a lion is 
the symbol of courage. The object repre- 
sents something else, a quality, an idea 
of greater magnitude, something you can- 
not see or put your hands on. To use a 
symbol is one way of trying to communi- 
cate an idea and make it more real. It is 
also an attempt to give more depth, more 


meaning, to a story. Secret Cargo, there- 
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fore, is only superficially the story 
locked chest on a ship at sea. It is really 
the story of hidden cargoes to be found in 
all of us. 


I had hoped that the young reader, after 
finishing the story and closing the book, 
would pause long enough to ask himself 
if he, like my hero, possessed any secret 
cargo. Think a minute. Dig deep down 
inside yourself, bring this cargo to light, 
put it to use! Did you do any of these 
things? 

Now, you see, we are beginning to read 
a book. We have found its theme. We 
have discovered the use of a symbol. We 
understand what the author is saying be- 
tween the lines. Finally we ask ourselves 
if there is a meaning here that touches 
us personally, and we linger over this 
thought. 


Let’s take up my first book, The Tat- 
tooed Man, which has a more complicated 
theme and uses more than one symbol. 
The thematic note is struck on Page One 
in the very first paragraph: “On train and 
ferry he (Tod Moran) had been leaping 
gloriously through pages of high ro- 
mance...and now, upon stepping out of 
the rose-tinted covers of his book, he was 
momentarily startled, as though he had 
strayed into another world.” There is 
meaning in that sentence. The rose-tinted 
book under Tod’s arm is a bit of escape 
fiction which is mentioned again and 
again throughout the story. It symbolizes 
Tod’s romantic dreams about life. Toward 
the end of The Tattooed Man, on page 
263, Tod in disgust throws this novel 
through a porthole into the sea. That ges- 
ture signifies the end of Tod’s romantic 
dreams. From now on he will face the real 
world; he will grow up. So here is the 
theme of my story: romantic illusions vs. 
reality. This theme, I think, has a uni- 
versal significance. It should have a mean 
ing to you and to every other young per- 
son who, like Tod Moran, is in the proc- 
ess of growing up. 


For a moment let’s look at my second 
book, The Jinx Ship—never a favorite of 
mine, though it remains my most popular 





book with readers. It has superstition as 
its theme. The last four chapters describe 
the burning and sinking of the steamer 
Congo. (Has the ship's name any signifi- 
cance?) There is a definite meaning be- 
hind that catastrophe at sea. Indeed, the 
book’s theme demanded this ending. The 
burning ship sinks, “and the waters of the 
Gulf once more lay placid under the 
stars.” (These are the very last words of 
the book.) Peace has come again to Tod 
Moran. The author was saying between 
the lines: “Here is what you, the reader, 
should do if you have any superstitious 
ideas—burn them, sink them, get rid of 
them.” Dare I use an old-fashioned phrase 
and say that this is the moral of the story? 

So far, these three books of mine have 
what I call my “inner” themes. These I 
always prefer, because it is more interest- 
ing to get inside a character with a prob- 
lem and then show the reader how he 
ticks. And in these books, too, I am sure 
the reader gets closer to this main char- 
acter. But’ I have also written books with 
“outer” themes—you might better call 
them social themes. 

One of these is Foghorns. It has labor 
as its theme, union labor. Even the title 
has its implication. (What?) The story 
revolves around the problem of employer 
vs. employee, and I tried to show fairly 
both sides of this controversy as it related 
to the San Francisco water front. When 
finished with the book, the young reader 
would have, I hoped, a realization that 
this was not a simple question with one 
side all wrong and the other side all right. 
I hoped that the reader would be a more 
understanding person when he looked at 
labor trouble in his own home town. Did 
you do this, Pat? Did you transfer what 
I had to say about the San Francisco water 
front to conditions nearer to your home? 
If you didn’t you failed to get anything 
out of the book except the story. 

More complicated versions of this same 
type of story—complicated because they 
combine the technical advantages of the 
inner theme with an outer one—are my 
Heart of Danger with its theme of anti- 
Semitism, and The Dark Adventure with 


its theme of juvenile delinquency. These 
two stories, I think, are the most impor- 
tant books I've written. Both have re- 
ceived bigger brickbats as well as bigger 
bouquets than any of my other books. 
Apparently they do not leave readers cold. 
Did you happen to notice, as Virginia 
Kirkus did, that they contain “some excit- 
ing pioneering in the use of psychological 
devices for juvenile literature”? If you re- 
member that both my heroes were fight- 
ing to regain their mental health, you will 
see why the stories demanded these tech- 
niques, which are to be found in the pres- 
entation of the dreams and the hidden 
memories. If you liked these two books, 
they should serve for you as stepping 
stones to the modern psychological novel, 
in which the important thing is not what 
happens “outside” to a character but what 
happens inside the mind of that character. 


Finally let me mention two of my fa- 
vorite books. (I have five that please me 
out of nearly four times that number 
already written.) These two come from 
my California background, which goes 
back to gold-rush days. Long Wharf, a 
historical tale, has “Courage in the face of 
defeat” as its theme. It gives the young 
reader, I trust, an authentic picture of San 
Francisco in 1850. 

Its companion book, and the one that 
tops my own list of favorites, is Thunder- 
bolt House. \t is a “period piece” set in 
the San Francisco of the years 1905-06. 
It also has an inner theme. An important 
reviewer said of this book: “Pease has 
chosen an odd situation for the theme of 
his new book. Personally I found it dis- 
tasteful and I think many people will 
agree with me.” (Here, Pat, may bé the 
reason why you are unable to find this 
book listed in any of your city libraries. ) 
Another reviewer noted that “a young 
reader was disappointed in the ending, 
but he said it did not spoil the book for 
him.” More recently, during a Midwest 
speaking trip, four teachers spoke to me 
about this book. They were black-robed 
nuns, and the youngest and most charm- 
ing one had evidently been appointed 
spokesman. She said: “We want you to 





know that we have your Thunderbolt 
House on our shelf at school, and we like 
it. We like it for two reasons. First, our 
girls as well as our boys read it with 
pleasure. Second, we teachers like the 
values you present to the young reader. 
They are the enduring values.” 


Now, here is a mixed reception. What 
is this book about? It is the very opposite 
of the material success story where the 
hero wins the Grand Prize of fifty thous- 
and dollars in the last chapter. Indeed, 
throughout the story, material success is 
tossed right out of the window and 
trampled on. The book is the story of a 
normal family overwhelmed by sudden 
wealth. In Chapter One the family re- 
ceives an inheritance, and under the im- 
pact of this wealth, their family life goes 
to pieces. The great earthquake and fire 
of April 18, 1906 leave the family at the 
end of the story as moderately situated as 
they were at the beginning. Its theme is 
this: “Wealth does not necessarily mean 
happiness.” 

Behind the adventure and mystery, be- 
hind the danger and excitement of the 
earthquake and fire, is the true meaning 
of the story. It is a study in moral or 
spiritual values—wrong values, fleeting or 
transitory values, enduring values. It was 
an attempt to show in dramatic form that 
our basic values, the ones as good today 
as they were a hundred years ago—yes, as 
good today as they were nineteen hundred 
years ago. are the values that count; they 
are the only ones upon which you can 
build the good life, the happy life. As in 
every book I have written, there is no 
material gain at the end. There is. how- 
ever, what I consider of much more im- 
portance—a spiritual or an_ intellectual 
gain. 

Throughout most of the chapters of 
Thunderbolt House there is a large tapes- 
try, supposedly a Gobelin, which hangs 
from the balcony in the hall of the old 
Judson mansion. In the final chapter this 
is to be used as a tent by the family, all 
of whom are refugees from the spreading 
fire. How many readers understand that 
this tapestry is also a symbol? Did you? A 
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clue to this should be found in the fact 
that the very last sentence of the book is 
about the Gobelin. If you as reader will 
remind yourself that this tapestry is a fake 
Gobelin, you may more quickly discover 
what it stands for. 


Have I analyzed enough of my books 
to suggest a few points about reading? 


Do you think you can spot an escape 
story? A good one, based upon reality, 
has its place, an important place, I be- 
lieve, even if it is just a story and has 
nothing to say. Enjoy such a book. It can 
be as refreshing as a shower on a hot 
summer day. It is only the more extrava- 
gant ones that I question. Here we have 
the lollipops—all sugar and water, with 
artificial flavoring and coloring. They are 
out of this world. Or we have the Horse 
Story (though it may be a sports story) 
with its over-emphasis on material gain 
in the last chapter. 


Remember that in a popular song you 
can tell the difference between a “Sioux 
City Sue” and a “Bali Ha’i.” Remember 
that a fairy tale may have, behind its ac- 
tion, a meaning, a universal truth. 


It is this element that you'll find in 
some of the books by some of our young 
people's authors. Such books may be step- 
ping stones to the reading of literature. 
So learn now how to read them. Remem- 
ber that underneath the action, the char- 
acterization, the prose and all those other 
obvious elements of fiction, lies the true 
worth of the book—its meaning. You 
should find the theme and be able to ex- 
press it in your own words, the fewer the 
better. Be alert and look for symbols, and 
if there are some, find their relationship 
to the theme. Point out the scale of values 
implied by the story. Then ponder over 
all of these very important elements and 
ask yourself if they have any meaning for 
you personally. 


Yet how many readers, old or young, 
do this? Do you, Pat, truly read a book? 
Do you hunt for its secret cargo? 


Cordially yours, 
HOWARD PEASE. 





STATE MEETING 


The twelfth state meeting of the School 
Library Association of California is over, 
a credit to all those who worked so un- 
tiringly to make the occasion one of pro- 
fessional interest and inspiration as well 
as a pleasant social event. 

We found our places for luncheon in 
the Salem Room with the aid of Nan 
Sykes’ very pertinent “television sets.” 
The luncheon speaker, Miss Elizabeth 
Riley, of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, traced the growth of interest of 
book publishers in the field of literature 
for girls and boys during the last hundred 
years. 

Following luncheon, there was a panel 
presentation of the possibilities for educa- 
tion of the newest medium, television. 
The thanks of the group go to Mr. Ray- 
mond Smith, moderator, and the panel 
members, Mrs. Mildred Frary, Miss Riley, 
Miss De Vore Watt, and Dr. Richard 
Lewis. Special gratitude goes to Mrs. Bar- 
bara Dillon and Miss Clarice Owen, li- 
brarians, and the pupils of the Albany 
elementary schools who demonstrated the 
use of the educational telecast. 

The membership gathered for break- 
fast at nine o'clock Sunday morning fol- 
lowing which the business session con- 
vened with Miss Helen Bullock presiding. 
All were impressed with the work of the 
various committees. I shall not attempt 
to tell of the business of the meeting. 
That is the prerogative of Miss Bullock. 
Suffice it to say that the incoming Execu- 
tive Board will consider a change of date 
for the state meeting and closer collabo- 
ration with the California Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Great credit for the success of the 
meeting goes to Miss Bullock and her ex- 
ecutive board ,as well as to Mrs. Maurine 
Hardin and Miss Joy Belle Jackson for 
their planning of a stimulating and in- 
formative program; to Miss Irene Men- 
sing, Miss Bess Olsen, Miss Lucile Wester, 
and Mr. Thomas Murray and to Miss Nan 
Sykes for their provision for the comfort 
and pleasure of those attending. 

MARGARET MEISTER. 


IN MEMORIAM 


To MARJORIE VAN DEUSEN 


By KATHERINE FOLGER GIBSON, 
Belmont High School, Los Angeles 


(Read at Southern Section Book Break- 
fast, January 5, 1952) 

When Miss Britton called me on De- 
cember 20th and told me that Marjorie 
Van Deusen had very suddenly left us 
that morning, my mind refused to ac- 
cept it. 

The deep, calm undercurrent of her life 
was so powerful, just the speaking of her 
name called forth a feeling of perpetuity 
and made it seem as though she couldn't 
be gone. 

It wasn’t until later, as my mind was 
obliged to accept facts, that 1 began to 
realize what it was about her that contra- 
dicted the idea of death. Her superb gifts 
of grace and wisdom and love, which 
were without boundaries and which she 
had so generously shared with everyone, 
are qualities that are undying. Her shar- 
ing of herself and her gifts makes her 
live in the hearts of hundreds of people. 

As librarians, we owe Marjorie Van 
Deusen a great debt of gratitude. The 
services she rendered libraries in our city, 
state and nation, are well known. She 
served as librarian in the old Los Angeles 
Normal School. She was librarian at Los 
Angeles High School for a time. She was 
librarian at Belmont High School from 
its Opening until she retired in 1945. Her 
fine hand was evident in the organization 
and development of the library associa- 
tions in the city, Southern Section, and 
the State. She also sat in the councils of 
the American Library Association, always 
contributing her good judgment 
vision. 

Marjorie Van Deusen had learned to 
tap the sources of greatness, so the con- 
tribution of her life, her devotion to our 
profession and the brilliance of her mind 
were tremendous assets in formulating 
and developing librarianship. 

Without the women of her calibre who 
did the pioneering work in this field, you 
and I would be infinitely poorer. 


and 





SACRAMENTO MEETING 
OF MARCH 9, 1952 


The Sacramento meeting of the North- 
ern Section of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California was a most entertaining 
affair thanks to the work of the various 
committees, headed by Dorothy McGee, 
which responsible for the fine 
luncheon, the profusion of camellias, and 
the excellent program. 


were 


The members of the Association were 
charmed by the speaker of the afternoon, 
Mrs. Olga Ilyin, author of the recently 
published “Dawn of the Eighth Day.” 
Mrs. Ilyin spoke about the three phases 
and many frustrations of her literary 
career: the initial phase as a member of 
the old Russian intelligentsia, the sec- 
ond phase, as an exile in Siberia and 
China after the Bolshevistic overthrow of 
the government, and the last phase as an 
and of San 


American citizen resident 


Francisco. 

The librarians of the Northern Section 
are eagerly awaiting Mrs. Ilyin’s second 
book of her proposed trilogy, and all who 
heard her hope Mrs. Ilyin will have a re- 


turn engagement at a future meeting of 
Our association. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 


Send for new ‘Special Booklist for Schools’’ and be sure to check 
list of titles now available in DOUBLEDAY PREBOUND EDITION. 


Chester J. Thorne 
Box 57-E 
Pasadena, Calif. 





NEA-ALA APPOINTMENT 


Jessie Boyd, Director of Libraries, Oak- 
land Public Schools has been appointed 
by the National Education Association to 
serve a four year term on the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


The functions of this committee, com- 
posed of twelve members, are to provide 
inter-communication between these two 
large national organizations on all opera- 
tional levels and to formulate and develop 
policy statements which will clarify what 
public schools and public libraries stand 
for in terms of library service in the 
United States. The committee in the past 
has been responsible for a number of 
publications, bibliographies, a film strip 
on the planning of elementary library 
quarters, and national recommendations 
for increased school library book budgets, 
better services and adequate equipment. 

A recent meeting of the committee, 
which Miss Boyd attended, was held in 
February in Boston in conjunction with 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 


Arthur Wagstaff 
Box 1158 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 











THE BUILDING STANDARDS FOR 
ELEMENTARY LIBRARIES IN LONG BEACH 


By Lois FANNIN, Assistant Supervisor, Library Service 
Long Beach Public Schools, California 


The turn of the twentieth century will 
go down in the annals of public school 
development as an era of great expansion 
and growth throughout the United States. 


No sooner had the hostilities of World 
War II ceased in the United States than 
the first wave of “war babies” poured into 
the kindergarten rooms of school build- 
ings in all sections of our land. Thus 
began an increased enrollment in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Amer- 
ica that will continue for the next decade. 

In spite of the many pressing questions 
of national and local post-war adjust- 
ments, most cities and rural communities 
are realizing that they are faced with in- 
adequate school-housing quarters that 
must be remedied in the immediate fu- 
ture. Many school administrators, with 
the aid of their staffs, also recognize this 
fact and are accepting the responsibility 
of organizing an adequate building pro- 
gram. 

The school building program as it has 
been carried out by the Long Beach Pub- 
lic Schools is typical of other building 
projects that are under construction in 
many areas of our country. 

As soon as the citizens of Long Beach 
understood the need for more classrooms, 
they voted bonds for additional school 
buildings to meet the increase in the city’s 
school population. Meantime, many build- 
ing-planning committees set up by the 
Superintendent of Schools were at work 
on basic standards and recommendations 
for various divisions of this undertaking 
from kindergarten through college. 

The Long Beach School District has 
provided elementary libraries for all 
thirty-four of its elementary schools. For 
thirty years or more, a great deal of time, 
effort, and thought have gone into the 
planning of these libraries to make them 
an effective part of the school program. 
By the end of June, 1952, eighteen new 


elementary school libraries will be occu- 
pied in elementary school buildings. 


This building program, that began in 
the '40’s and is continuing into the ‘50's 
is not the first major construction proj- 
ect that the Long Beach School District 
has carried through. The earthquake of 
1933 had shaken most of our school 
buildings to their foundations. Therefore, 
the greater per cent of all school struc- 
tures had to be rebuilt following that 
disaster. Certain changes were brought 
about then in the planning of new li- 
braries that were considered more ad- 
vantageous than those elementary library 
rooms constructed in the ‘20's. 

Long Beach has learned through ex- 
perience in the building and the use of 
elementary libraries some of the desirable 
features to be kept in mind in planning 
a good functional library as well as some 
of the undesirable and poor features to 
discard in making recommendations for 
building standards. 

With this background of experiences 
in building elementary libraries, the li- 
brary committee appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Schools began shaping basic 
standards for the new libraries in this 
building program. A committee of four 
elementary principals, four elementary 
librarians, two library supervisors, and the 
Assistant Superintendent of Elementary 
Schools, worked out the following essen- 
tial standards for basic plans in the ele- 
mentary libraries. These standards were in 
turn submitted to the Project Division 
and the architects for working drawings 
to be sent to the State Division of Archi- 
tects. 


ESSENTIAL STANDARDS FOR BASIC PLANS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY LIBRARIES 


These standards are general and it will be 
necessary to modify them to fit the architec- 
tural plans of the various schools. Details will 
need to be worked out by principal, librarian, 





and library supervisor with the Assistant Super- 
intendent (Elementary Schools), the Projects 
Division staff, and the Business Manager. 


I. LOCATION 


A.Ground floor (an outside exit should be 
planned ) 

B. North and east light best for reading activi- 
ties 

C. Location easily accessible to both primary 
and intermediate classrooms 


D. Location not immediately adjoining play- 
ground or other area of unusual activity 


E. Outside exposure on at least two sides, and 
preferably three 

Note: If building is planned around a court 

or a patio, this is easily obtainable. If library 
is included in a unit of classrooms separated 
by an inside hall, the library may be at the 
end of the wing, cross-sectioning classrooms 
and hall. This allows for outside exposure, a 
more adequate natural light, and a better 
utilization of space. 


MAIN READING ROOM 
Floor Space 


1. Area should .be at least 1200 square feet 
of actual working floor space, not including 
alcove. This allows for a seating capacity of 
forty-eight pupils, which would include 
space for a maximum-size class, plus a few 


pupils who work independently. 


2. Room should be of sufficient width to 


allow a 5-foot clear space between the 5-foot 
standard library tables and also a 5-foot 
clearance between book stacks and_ tables 
(for chairs and aisles). 
. General Features 
1. An alcove or bay area affords an oppor- 
tunity for a functional use as well as a pleas- 
ing appearance of the library as a whole. 
Window seats or low shelving offer an in- 
teresting variation of this space. 
2. Wall space for shelving should be suf- 
ficient to care for expansion of book collec- 
tion to five books per pupil and for other 
pieces of furniture (such as magazine rack, 
card catalog, bulletin board). 
3. Wall space between doors, windows, or 
built-in units should be planned to accom- 
modate standard 3-foot library shelving 
units. 
4. Corridor entrance to library should be 
designed with double doors. 
5. Electrical outlets should be placed on each 
wall near floor. 
6. Light switches should be in inconspicuous 
places—preferably inside book cases. 

Panel lighting should be of fluorescent 
type 
8. All windows should be above top line of 
standard-height book shelves (39 in. or 5 ft. 
0% in.). If possible place some windows 
between high-shelving sections at low-shelv- 
ing section height. Mechanical controls of 
windows should open and close easily. 


9. Blinds should be of the adjustable Vene- 
tian type. 

10. Installation of moldings and baseboards 
within areas of book shelving should be 
omitted until after number and location of 
shelves are determined. 

11. Ceiling should be of acoustical tile. 

12. Floor covering should be noiseless type 
asphalt tile. 

13. Heating units should be recessed in wall 
if possible or covered by grill if heater ex- 
tends into room. 

14. Clock should be above entrance door to 
library. 

15. Decorations and color in the library may 
be worked out under guidance of art super- 
visors with the principal, library supervisor, 
and others concerned. 

Built-in Features 

1. Specially-buile picture book racks should 
be constructed for the oversized books and 
picture books: 6 ft. long x 3414 in. high x 
1214 in. wide, divided into five compart- 
ments. Front base panel should be construct- 
ed of Lucite-Birch; Driftwood finish No. 
100, or Oak; dark oak finish to match furni- 
ture. 

2. Display case should be recessed in wall 
and equipped with concealed overhead 
lights (36 in. high x 48 in. wide x 10 in. 
deep and 34 in. from floor), with two slid- 
ing glass panels flush with wall installed so 
panels lock and cannot be opened by chil- 
dren, two adjustable glass shelves, sides and 
back of the case to be finished of cork board 
or bulletin-board linoleum matrix lining 
and painted same color as wall. 

3. Bulletin cork boards should be built-in 
(1% in. x 1 in. casing). The dimensions to 
make harmonious balance with shelving 

4. Window seats or benches should be built 
in alcove and finished to match furniture or 





woodwork depending on style of construc- 
tion. 


II. WORKROOM (separated from main 
reading room by partial glass partition be- 
ginning approximately 40 in. from floor to 
allow for supervision of students at work). 

A. Dimensions (12 ft. x 12 ft. clear working 
space ) 

B. General Features 
1. Natural light is most essential consider- 
ation. At least one window is necessary. 

2. Blinds should be of the adjustable Vene- 
tian type. 

3. Heater should be placed under window. 

i. Floor covering should be of noiseless-type 
asphalt tile. 

5. House and outside telephones should be 
placed near work desk. 

6. Electrical outlets for stylus (for lettering 


books) should be located at table height in 
book-mending unit. 


>. Built-in Features (all measurements approx- 

imate ) 

1. Book-mending unit should comprise a 

sink with working spaces on either side, and 

supply-cabinets above the 

and underneath the sink. 
a. Double sink should be equipped with 
hot and cold running water (without 
self-closing faucets) and the cabinet con- 
structed with two adjustable shelves and 
door underneath (2 ft. 10 in. from floor 
to top of counter ). 
b. Knee-hole working spaces on either 
side of sink should be 24 in. wide (same 
width as sink), 3 or 4 feet long to fit 
available wall space, top surface must be 
stainless steel or equal finish and approxi- 
mately 31 in. from floor. Entire working 
space should be adequately lighted. 
c. Supply cabinets should be built 26 in. 
above the working spaces and be 30 in. 
high x 3 or 4 ft. wide x 12 or 13 in. 
deep, with two sliding doors for each 
cabinet and two adjustable shelves for 
each. 


working-spaces 


2. Coat closet unit should have door venti- 
lating panel and should be equipped with 
lock. 
a. Dimensions: 7 ft. high x 24 in. wide x 
20 in. deep (approximate width). 
b. Equipment: shelf at top for hats, pole 
for hangers for coats, and mirror on in- 
side of door. 
3. Book shelving must be open with three 
sections 6 ft. high, six adjustable shelves in 
each section, shelves 12 in. deep. 
1. Work-table desk unit should have battle- 
ship linoleum top with knee-hole; should be 
built beneath the glass partition. Dimen- 
sions: 6 ft. long x 20 in. wide x 31 in. 
from floor; three drawers 20 in. long x 13 
in. wide x 5 in. deep; 2 drawers 20. in. long 
x 12 in. deep. 


5. Poster filing cabinet should have five 
compartments (8 in., 4 in., 4 in., 4 in.), 
pitched and cover-hinged at head. Dimen- 
sions: 36 in. high in back and 25 in. high 
in front x 42 in. wide x 20 in. deep front 
to back. 

6. Storage cupboard for magazines and 
books should have six adjustable shelves, 
door and lock, and bulletin board on front 
panel of door. Dimensions: 6 ft. high x 2 
or 3 ft. wide x 14 in. deep. 


Many educators have referred to the 


library in an 


elementary school as the 


“center” or “hub” of the school. Certainly, 
if it is to play this role, a library must 
have proper space and adequate furnish- 
ings. 


The type of library service and 
allotted floor space provided in any build- 
ing for pupils and teachers reflects the 
evaluation of library service that school 
administrators place upon it in the edu- 
cational program. A library that is foisted 
off into a cafeteria where library tables 
serve as dining tables and where book 
shelves are draped with a covering or 
hidden by screens during lunch periods 
and where the kitchen smells fill the air 
is far from conducive to a desirable li- 
brary environment. Neither can a portion 
of the auditorium be rigged up as a li- 
brary and expected to satisfy the demands 
made upon it for a well-rounded book 
program. Today schools are attempting to 
meet the needs of all children. One of 
their ways is to support a curriculum de- 
signed to encompass the abilities of each 
individual. Another way is the use of 
multiple texts in the classroom. It follows 
logically then, that the library should be 
a strong contributing factor to this phi- 
losophy of education. Therefore the li- 
brary should have definitely planned quar- 
ters and should be allowed to take its 
rightful place in the school program. 

Fortunately, these make-shift library 
set-ups mentioned above are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in the construc- 
tion of most of the newer school build- 
ings throughout the country. 

If we are to have effective, functional 
elementary libraries operating in adequate 
quarters, the school administration will 
have to set standards and goals and then 
see that they are carried out. 








Long Beach has found it expedient to 
standardize a master plan for the elemen- 
tary library and to vary it with the design 


of each building blueprint. This “model 
library” consists of the main library room, 

small alcove or bay area, and a work- 
room. It was found that a main library 


room more nearly square than rectangular 
in shape is easier not only to administer 


but to furnish, so most of the new librar- 
ies have been built with that design in 
mind. All library quarters have been made 


as accessible to both primary and inter- 
mediate rooms as possible. For the most 
part, the libraries have been located in an 
removed from the playground and 
trathc noises, for children should be able 


to listen to stories and to read uninter- 
ruptedly during their library periods. 

In the main reading room, definite 
planning has been indicated on the blue- 
prints for all shelving and for the location 
of a furniture. Through these detailed 

awings, all units of furniture fit into 


ir proper places when installed. In the 
er elementary libraries, the small al- 
have been devoted mainly to the 
use of the primary pupils. Two adequate, 
six-foot, picture book racks are placed ad- 





jacent to the thirty-nine inch shelving. 
The three low tables with their small 
chairs occupy the floor space nearby. The 
large window seat or bench holds the 
pupil overfiow that is not accommodated 
by the «mall chairs during the story hour. 

raaty § children have a deep satisfaction 

amiliarity with the particular part of 





planned for them 


\ where they 
easy books 


read and “picture 


to 


books” to enjoy 


The libraries have been planned to ac- 
commodate from forty-eight to fifty 
pupils. This seating capacity cares for one 


few children who 
come to the library for 
independent reading. In the Long Beach 
elementary teacher is re- 
instruction of all sub 
her class, so the class comes to the 


entire class 


plus a 


tO 


ry rhe 
Lijizgeil 


wist 
schools, each 
sponsible for the 
jects in 
whole or is divided into read- 


for their library period 


asc 
ing groups 
The work room adjoins the main read- 


ing room and is partitioned by glass 


1% 








panels. Student assistants are assigned to 
this room before and after school to help 
with the processing of the books and 
other library tasks. Here, also, all mending 
of books is cared for by each librarian 
with some clerical help. Most of the 
equipment in the workrooms has been 
built in and so planned that it cares in a 
compact fashion for all posters, library 
supplies and ephemeral materials. 

The most outstanding feature, if one 
factor of these new libraries is more 
prominent than another, is the attractive 
colors that have been used in the decora- 
tion of these libraries. The art supervisors 
and the architect met with the library 
committee and planned every detail of 
the color scheme as the building was be- 
ing constructed. By careful planning in 
making our color charts and working with 
the painters at the same time, the most 
satisfactory results were achieved. The 
following color combination of one li- 
brary is typical of the colors used: 


Main Reading Room 


North, east and west walls and trim Per- 
simmon 
South wall Green 


Floor Green asphalt cle 


Venetian blinds Pastel Green 
uv ‘orkroom 


Yellow 


Green asphalt tle 


Walls and trim 
Floor 
Green 


Venetian blinds Pastel 


It has been the policy of the Long 
Beach Board of Education to furnish the 
elementary libraries with standard library 
furniture, buile and designed by library 
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houses. This expenditure has been found 
to be economical in the long run. Library 
furniture purchased some thirty years ago 
in the light oak finish is in good condition 
today and probably will be for another 
ten or fifteen years. All furniture pur- 
chased for the new libraries is now or- 
dered in the Driftwood finish. The fol- 
lowing items constitute the basic furni- 
ture for all new libraries: 


QUANTITY AND DESCRIPTION 


initial units and 6 additional units. Book 
shelving, 8” deep, 3-ft. section, 5’'2” high; 
wall, for circulation books; 5 shelves, all but 
the base shelf adjustable in height. Driftwood 


finish 


> 


! initial unit. Book shelving, 10” deep, 3-ft. 
section, 5’14” high; wall, for reference volumes 
and bound magazines; 5 shelves, all but the 


base shelf adjustable in height. Driftwood 
finish 
1 initial unit and 1 additional 


unit. Book 
shelving 8” deep, 3-ft. section, 39” high; wall 


for circulation books; 3 shelves, all but the 
base shelf adjustable in height. Driftwood 
finish 


! each. Case, catalog and picture file com- 
bined, to consist of 5-tray metric size shelf list 
unit; 2 legal s'ze drawers on roller slides, 24 
deev, front to back; sectional top; and leg base 
16” high. All exterior hardware solid cast 
bronze. Back finished. Driftwood finish. 


18 each. Chairs, library. saddle seat. 
forced construction, 16”. 


Rein- 


Driftwood finish. 


saddle seat. Rein- 
Driftwood finish 


30 Chairs, librarv 


forced construction, 14” 


each 


| each. Desk, chareing, straight tyve; 4’10” 
‘an 3014” hich. Fitted with 4 
drawers Top drawers in each vedestal to have 
removable crosswise travs for books ind appli- 
cation cards. etc. One correspondence 
with steel follower, 1 
pen and pencil tray 
turned books 


wide, 2°4” deen, 


drawer 
knee-space drawer with 
One oren tor 
Driftwood finish 

Stand, dictionary, wall type; 21” 
it” high, front to back, 15” deep. Fitted 
with brackets for attaching to wall. Driftwood 
finish 


each. Rac k, 


deep 


space re- 
} 
€adcp 


wide, 


magazine, 3’ wide, 36” high, 
1’4” Pedestal design, ends 5-ply con 
struction, to contain 5 full-width compartments 
of varying depth. Driftwood finish 


| each. Chair, typewriter, swivel seat, with 
out arms. Reintorced construction. For charg 
ing desk. Driftwood finish 

! each. Table, library, round, 25” hish, +’ 


in diameter. S-ply top, Llo” in thickness 


Quartersawed oak showing on all tour sides of 


each leg. Driftwood finish 
> each, Tables, library, rectangular, 25” 
high, 3’ x 5’, S-ply top, 1! in thickness 


Quartersawed oak showing on all four sides of 
each leg. Driftwood finish. 

5 each. Tables, library, rectangular, 28” 
high, 3’ x 5’, 5-ply top, 12” in thickness 
Quartersawed oak showing on all four sides of 
each leg. Driftwood finish. 


1 each. Truck, book, school library, with 
rubber bumper, 3 shelves high. Driftwood 
tinish. 

1 each. Box for fine money, 10” x 3” x 
$5”, equipped with key to lock. Olive green 
color. 

The school administrators of Long 


Beach have been farsighted men and 
women who have provided the best edu- 
cational advantages for the children in 
their districts. The library program is one 
example of their efforts. The beauty, 
pleasure, and aesthetic satisfactions a 
child derives from books in harmonious 
surroundings invaluable. His experi- 
ences in an attractive library are as much 


1S 


a part of his educational heritage as his 
mastery of the skills in an attractive class- 
room. Both of situations are the 
child’s right and should be the goal of the 
Public Elementary Schools of America 


these 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
IN ALBANY 


BARBARA DILLON, Cornell School Library 
MARY MERRITT, Codornices School Library 
CLARICE OWEN, Marin School Library 


Albany claims a unique position in the 


elementary school field of California. It is 
one of the few cities to establish separate 
libraries at the elementary level; and since 
1945 full-time elementary school librar- 
ians have been in charge of these libraries, 
who, believe it or not, do not handle text 
books! 

The administration realizes that setting 
a room aside, calling it a library, provid- 
ing that room with tables, chairs, and 
books is not enough. There must be in 
addition to these physical facilities, a per- 
son in charge of the equipment who is 
familiar with the work being done by 
pupils and teachers, who is familiar with 
the content of the books on the shelves, 
and who knows how to get the right in- 
structional material to its ultimate desti- 
nation—the students and teachers. 

As any librarian knows, a library that 
has its shelves filled with inactive books 
is not doing an adequate job. Books, other 
than reference books which are not de- 
signed for general circulation, must be 
used frequently to justify their being re- 


tained in a school collection. Marin School 
and Cornell School have approximately 
forty-five hundred volumes each; Codor- 
nices, the newest of Albany's elementary 
schools which established its school library 
in 1947, is rapidly acquiring a collection 
for its thousand and more elementary stu- 
dents. Each year over twenty thousand 
books are checked out to the children of 
each school, so it can readily be seen that 
the primary purpose of a school library, 
that of bringing books and children to- 
gether, is certainly being met. 

Educators constantly remind us that not 
all students learn in the same way—some 
learn more easily from the printed page, 
some by seeing a process explained 
through the media of charts or graphs, 
some learn more easily by hearing an ex- 
planation which is accompanied by a 
projected picture. Since the librarians are 
familiar with both books and sources of 
audio-visual aids, they are able to assist 
the teachers in selecting materials to meet 
the needs of all the pupils in a classroom. 
The program of audio-visual aids is not a 





separate unit; it is a vital part of the 
whole school program. The librarians or- 
der the aids, schedule the showing of 
them, and train the operators of the pro- 
jectors, either students or teachers. 


Each library has been organized to meet 
the needs of its own particular school; 
thus, there may be differences in some 
details of organization, but the goal of 
each one is tO assist in creating an interest 
in reading and thus develop good taste 
in the selection of books. Training in 
methods of locating information readily 
will be invaluable to the students when 
they reach high school and also when they 
patronize the public libraries, where they 
will find the same methods of classifying 
books that they learned in their elemen- 
tary schools. 

Our newest library at Cornell School 
embodies the ideas of a committee of li- 
brarians and administrators that met over 
a period of two years. 

Modern furniture, plenty of light, and 
ample space create a pleasant atmosphere 
in our new Cornell library. The room is 
large (one thousand and ninety-six square 


feet); it has acoustical tile on the ceiling 
and asphalt tile on the floor. There are 
six large windows on the north side and 
two on the south, so that the problem of 
glare is eliminated and the need for arti- 
ficial lighting is cut to a minimum. 


The four hundred and ninety feet of 
unstained maple shelving provides ade- 
quate room for the present collection and 
for future expansion. The shelves are ad- 
justable, except for those under the large 
windows. The former are five feet in 
height and ten inches deep. Those under 
windows, which are used for primary 
books on the north side and for maga- 
zines on the south, are twelve inches deep. 
Another two sections of shelves are also 
of the same depth to accommodate the 
reference books. Each bottom shelf slopes 
down at the back so that books are held 
at a slant and can be seen more easily. 
Above the shelves on the west side of the 
library are closed cupboards with pin- 
board on the covers for bulletin board 
use. 


Two jumbo sized metal filing cabinets 
house the picture and pamphlet file. The 
librarian has a small desk in the library 
from which she can watch for those stu- 
dents needing assistance. Since student 
helpers take care of circulation, an over- 
sized desk of ordinary height substitutes 
for the usual counter. Two round tables 
and two tables of medium height for the 
primary children, and six tables of stand- 
ard height allow seating space for sixty- 
four children. 

A separate workroom contains a large 
work-table, a sink, phonograph record 
case, storage cupboards, shelves twelve 
and eighteen inches deep, and an extra 
large built-in vertical file for flat pictures 
and posters. 
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You Can Do It Too! 


The story of the Auburn Union Elementary) 
School Library in Auburn, California. 


By MARTHA D. Cory 


Six years ago, when Mr. E. V. Cain came to 
Auburn Union Elementary School as principal, 
he found that there was no school library, and 
that library and textbooks were very unevenly 
distributed among the various classrooms. 
Under his direction, plans were developed for 
a library. All the books in the school were 
gathered in a central place. The faculty mem- 
bers met after school and arranged the books 
according to subject matter. Although there 
was no trained librarian in the school, another 
interested teacher and I classified the books 
according to the Dewey Decimal System. The 
courty librarian, on her own time, helped us a 
great deal in this work. 

Our first library was placed in the basement 
where fresh air had to be pumped in since 
there were no windows. The ceiling was so 
low that | would bump my head occasionally 
on the overhead air pipes. We had benches 
which were later replaced with some war svur- 
plus chairs. Our tables were made from some 
discarded solid oak doors which had formerly 
been used between classrooms and cloakrooms. 
In spite of these physical drawbacks, this first 
room was pleasant. In our present more con- 
ventional library room we still find our oak 
tables unusual and attractive. 

During these six years the library has been 
run largely by student assistants, since I teach 
an cighth grade class two-thirds of each day. 
These assistants have been trained to prepare 
books for the shelves, keep the shelves in 
order. do simple mending, care for magazines, 
keep the room attractive, and check books in 
and out. Each class has its own librarians, 
whose special duties are to care for overdue 
books and to pvrevare the library room for the 
day. The head librarians, eighth graders, have 
the custom of picking the head librarians for 
the next year. They do this by observing the 
work of the assistant librarians. They hand me 
a report at the end of the year. Up to now, I 
have always taken their advice, and why not— 
when | read such reports as: 

Nona Mae: Is capable of fulfilling her 

duties, always does her share willingly, 

gets along with the students, has a soft 
voice, knows the books, helps you when 
you can’t find a book. 

Ellen: \s very capable of fulfilling her 

duties, but does not get along with the 


students, has a loud voice, only wants 

people to read sport books, doesn’t do her 

share of cleaning up the room. 
I might have chosen the second, but from 
experience have found the students’ advice de- 
pendable. 

In the beginning we did not circulate books. 
Classes came to the library for a reading 
period at certain times during the week. Each 
class used a different colored book marker so 
that the same book could be read by members 
of different classes. Now that our library has 
grown larger, we check out books for a week 
at a time with renewal privileges. 

Our experience has convinced me that any 
school can have a good library if someone is 
interested enough to do the work, and a vacant 
space can be found. The teacher can train her- 
self in summer schools and extension courses 
and grow with the library. We did it, and we 
are proud of our library and its services to 
children and teachers. 
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Myths Made Real 


The ninth-grade class of Mrs. Jeanette Rit- 
ter, of Aptos Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco, found mythology still very much alive. 
Why not—when Pegasus is taking off on bill- 
boards in front of many gasoline stations, 
when tires are being vulcanized, and Jupiter 
Pluvius has worked overtime in California this 
year. These, and many other allusions to myth- 
ology were found in literature and advertising 
on every side. With this introduction, the class 
was divided into groups, each of which was to 
spend the next seven weeks in an intensive 
study of some phase of mythology. Oral re- 
ports, compositions, illustrations of the symbols 
of various gods and goddesses by the artists of 
the class, even spelling—all contributed to this 
very live topic. You can imagine what a busy 
place the library was during this period, and 
that Margaret Jones and Maxine Books, the 
librarians of this school, were constantly be- 
sieged for reference help (and what can make 
a librarian happier than to know her reference 
material is being used! ). 

At the end of the seven weeks’ period the 
class met in the library to hear a panel dis- 
cussion by the chairman of the various groups 
as to the findings which each group had made. 
The subjects discussed were: (a) Definition of 
myth and mythology; (b) Classes of myths— 
reasons for studying them; (c) Who's who in 
classical mythology; (d) Application of myths 
to everyday life; (e) Value of the study to the 
student. The students all agreed that the time 
devoted to the study of mythology had not 
been wasted. 


JUNIOR HIGH SECTION CECELIA MyYRLAND, Editor 


Organization of a Junior High School 
Library Club 


EARIEL LEE DAY 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High, 
Oakland, California 


The Woodrow Wilson Library Club is a 
voluntary extra curricular activity, the duties 
and activities of which are performed before 
and after school hours. It has grown, in a short 
time, from a few interested members to its 
present membership of fifty-one enthusiastic, 
eager workers. The only qualifications for 
membership in the club are interest in books 
and in reading, and the desire to perform 
worthwhile services for the school library. 


Purpose. 


In addition to serving the school, the library 
club members are encouraged to love reading, 
to develop leadership, and to experience whole- 
some social contacts. 


Meetings. 


The club holds its meetings in the library 
each Tuesday morning, before school, at which 
time plans are formulated for the weekly 
library activities, new books are examined and 
reviewed, and posts are assigned for the com- 
ing week. 

Publicity. 

At the beginning of each term, the librarian 
explains to all English classes the workings of 
the club, and invites interested students to at- 
tend the first meeting. Those who have been 
members before, advertise the club, and bring 
in new recruits. The English teachers are also 
instrumental in encouraging stvdents, esve- 
cially the new low seventh graders. to ioin the 
club. The school paver, “Highlights,” publi- 
cizes the club’s activities and the new books 
received. 


Duties. 


The duties of club members are varied, in- 
teresting, and educational. 

In order to earn an award at the end of the 
term each member must have charge of the 
stamping and charging out of library books to 
students before and after school for one full 
week during the term. 

A bulletin board committee of four mem- 
bers is responsible each week for one attractive 
and timely bulletin board in the library, and 
one in the front hall. 

Each member must be willing to examine 
and frequently review new books received. He 
must also assist in the mending of books. 

All weekly meetings must be attended, un- 
less excused by the librarian. A student is dis- 
missed from the club after three unexcused 
absences. 












































Activities. 

The activities of the club are many and 
varied. Each November the Book Week as- 
sembly is a play for the entire student body. 
These plays are written and produced by the 
club members. 

In December, the Christmas party is the 
highlight for the month. Refreshment, pro- 
gram, and decoration committees are appointed 
by the club president. A tree is purchased with 
funds from the treasury and decorated with 
ornaments brought from home. Each member 
brings his own lunch, with the exception of 
dessert and drink. Cakes and cookies are do- 
nated by the mothers, while soft drinks are 
bought with club money. The decoration com- 
mittee is responsible for an attractive table, 
including napkins, tablecloth, flowers, and 
place cards. Guests usually consist of the prin- 
cipal and several teachers. In addition to a well 
planned program, the members, led by the 
program committee, join in singing their fa- 
vorite Christmas carols. 

Last spring’s roller skating party proved to 
be such a success, that it is to be repeated 
again this term. 

Another very enjoyable activity was the visit 
of the club, on school time, to the “Book 
Week Fair” at the new Oakland Public Library. 

The club also enjoys a visit to the near by 
branch library, during one of the regularly 
scheduled meetings. Here they listen to a story 
by the public librarian, and also browse among 
the new books on display. 


Among other important events, outside 
speakers are always invited to address the club. 
Miss E. Lorenzini, of the Oakland Public 
Library, told stories at one meeting, while at 
another, Mrs. V. Tickvinsky, children’s librar- 
ian of the Temescal Branch Library, brought 
new books which she reviewed for the group. 
Mrs. Frances Allen, exchange teacher from 
England, spoke to the group on the schools 
and libraries in England. 


Oo fhic ers. 


First in order, of the club’s officers, is the 
president, whose chief duty is to preside at all 
meetings. It is his responsibility to meet with 
the librarian and his officers the preceding day 
to formulate plans for the regular weekly 
meeting. 

The vice-president presides during the ab- 
sence of the president, has charge of the at- 
tendance of the members, and, most important 
of all, plans and assigns the charging desk 
schedule for each week. Two students are 
scheduled to work together before school from 
8:15 to 8:40, and two after school from 3:20 
to 3:30, for an entire week to charge and re- 
new books. An experienced student is always 
scheduled with a new student, so that the 
librarian is relieved of training new students 
each week. 

The secretary keeps an accurate record of the 
minutes of the meeting, the desk schedule, and 


the names of those who are to give book re. 
ports. 


It is the duty of the treasurer to collect the 
five cent dues each week. The money is used 
for refreshments at the social affairs and for 
the gift which the club presents to the library. 
Last year the members presented a copy of 
“Kon Tiki.” 

The sergeant at arms has charge of the 
tables and chairs before and after each meet- 
ing, and of the stage properties when plays are 
produced. He also handles problems of a dis- 
ciplinary nature. 

The program chairman is responsible for a 
well-organized program at each weekly meet- 
ing, whatever the program, be it book reviews, 
trips, movies, music, or skits. 

The general attractiveness of the library is 
the responsibility of the room chairman. 


The club reporter is responsible for library 
publicity. He sees that the school newspaper 
is given the titles of new books recently re- 
ceived and information regarding such club 
activities as assemblies, speakers, and trips. 


Awards. 


A library club member receives no school 
credit for his services, but is given recognition 
at the school’s award assembly at the close of 
the term. If a member has fulfilled his duties 
faithfully, willingly, and efficiently, he is pre- 
sented with a large felt “L” with the initials 
W.W. on it (Woodrow Wilson). A star is 
presented for each successive term which he 
serves. 


Conclusion. 


Many students join the library club as L7’s 
and remain until they graduate from junior 
high school. For the most part they comprise 
the best students in the school. Without the 
help of these willing and efficient workers, the 
librarian would have time for little else be- 
sides routine work. 


Even though it takes much time on her part 
for planning and organizing to keep members 


interested and the club active, the librarian 
feels that she not only benefits from the club, 
but that the student profits, by being given an 
opportunity to belong to a school organization 
and to participate in definite library duties. 
All-in-all, many benefit from such an organ- 
ization—the librarian, the school, the school 


library, and last, but not least, the student him- 
self. 





BOOK WEEK 


IDEAS 


HAZEL Cox, Librarian, Havenscourt Junior High School, Oakland 


Book Week at Havenscourt Junior 
High School in Oakland has long been 
a joint undertaking of the Art, English 
and Library Departments. Last year the 
room was decorated with posters, paper 
sculpture and dolls, representing book and 
movie characters. The first part of the 
week each representation had a number 
and the pupils had fun guessing who was 
represented. Later, the numbers were re- 
placed with names so that each pupil 
could check his own list. 

Friday was the big day. English classes 
put on short plays or skits for the assem- 
bly. Many classes had prepared skits and 
from all of these the following were 
chosen: 

1. Jean Valjean. Not original, except in its 

interpretation. 


2. Scene from Cheaper by the Dozen. Father 
and the twelve children make a family 
decision. 


For young natural scientists 


3. Under the Cover. A boy in a dream finds 


out from a book how to find something 
to read that he will enjoy. Narrators tell 
most of the story while children act it 
out in pantomime. 


. Ah Love, Ah Me. A teen-age boy's prob- 


lem in asking for a date. (Humorous. ) 


. Books Return to the Library. A Book 


Week play which shows how books 
should be treated. The books themselves 
do the talking. The costumes were large 
sheets of oak tag painted to represent 
various book covers. The child stood in- 
side the covers. Some of the book covers 
were soiled and torn, others showed they 
had been handled carefully. Books used 
were: Homer Price; Little Women: Little 
Black Nose; Robin Hood: King of the 
Wind; Little Mei-Li. 
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AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Gayle Pickwell 
1947. 238 pages. LC No. 47-11440. Illustrated. $4.00 
MAMMALS OF CALIFORNIA 
By Lloyd Glenn Ingles 
1947. 258 pages. LC No. 47-2001. Illustrated. $4.00 


BIRDS OF THE WEST 
By Ernest S. Booth 


1950. 402 pages. LC No. 48-19687. Illustrated. $6.00 


OUR DESERT NEIGHBORS 
By Edmund C. Jaeger 


1950. 239 pages. LC No. 51-9071. Illustrated. $5.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford. California 



































Antioch High Library Club 


Mrs. AGNES BONDE, Librarian and Sponsor 
By ADA HILL, President of the Library Club, 
Antioch High School 


Our Antioch High School Library Club, 
started four years ago, has gradually become 
an important organization in our high school 
affairs. Every six weeks we receive a bulletin 
of instruction from our advisor and teacher, 
Mrs. Agnes Bonde, outlining our homework, 
reading, and special activities for that period. 
Everyone is given the chance to apply his 
talents to every need that arises in library 
practice, and our advisor encourages us to 
think of new ideas and schemes to advertise 
our books and thus encourage more reading in 
our student body. 

We have found in forming our organization 
that appointing people to specific jobs prevents 
confusion. For instance, one group is chosen to 
maintain new and clever schemes for the dis- 
play case. Other groups have the jobs of keep- 
ing files in order, taking care of the doll col- 
lection, magazines, keeping the picture file in 
good order, and cataloging books. Our staff 
members receive credit for this course. 

The members raise money to buy their 
library pins. We also keep a large scrapbook 
in which records of all important events con- 
cerning the library and library members are 
kept. Pictures of our displays and groups are 
included in the scrapbook too. 

A special interest of all members in our 
club is our collection of dolls. Three years ago 
we started this hobby with the acquisition of 
our first doll character, Ichabod. We now have 
quite a selection of various characters: The 
Dickens Characters, The Mark Twain Char- 
acters, The Shakespeare Dolls, The Presidents 
and Wives, Foreign Dolls, Uncle Sam, and 
Betsy Ross. We have a collection of sixty-five 
dolls to help in advertising our books, and in 
making attractive displays in the study of cos- 
tumes. We raise the money by the sale of pop 
corn at noon and the sale of Christmas and all 
occasion cards. 

The most important social event of our hich 
school year is Book Week. At this time we in- 
vite the faculty of the high school and the 
junior high school to the library for a tea, and 
we have a well-known speaker as a special 
guest. At this time we make illustrated scenes 
from books by using our dolls. Open Hose 
Night. usvallv held in the middle of Public 
Schools Week, is another time the Library 
Clvb has a display on the tables using the 
dolls. During the year we have several lunch- 
eons. We have an annual Christmas Dinner 
and party. Our group has made field trips to 
the various libraries in Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties. We have taken a trip to the 
University of California library and San Jose 
State library. 


SENIOR HIGH SECTION, VERA ANN Swosopa, Editor 


Stockton High School Library 
Service Club 


ESTHER L. LIPSEY, Librarian, 
Stockton High, Stockton, California. 


In the spring of 1950, it was called to the 
attention of the seventh and eighth grade 
librarians of the Stockton High School by the 
Common Learnings teachers that the responsi- 
bility for the care and accounting for supple- 
mentary books in their classrooms was becom- 
ing an increasing burden. The librarians 
answered this need by training student assist- 
ants, under the service club organization of the 
school. Each Common Learnings teacher was 
asked to send one representative who was in- 
terested in books and library. 

The first task was to assist the members in 
preparing a simple charging tray, using light 
cardboard boxes, for use in the classrooms. 
The students were trained in the double card 
system to facilitate book records. This enabled 
the librarian to retain the original author card, 
while the duplicate, together with the borrow- 
ers card was taken to the classroom, where the 
student assistant took charge of circulation of 
the books. 

At the same time, the students were trained 
in proper shelving both of fiction and num- 
bered books, as well as the problems of simple 
mending. The supervision of these students 
was divided by the several librarians, whose 
duty it was, also, to keep a record of the serv- 
ice club time of each, which was established as 
twenty-five minutes daily. 

Since the library program is on the semester 
basis, the librarians maintain a small fiction 
library in each class not scheduled for library 
classes, and the club members are responsible 
for these books also. Many became so inter- 
ested in the work in the libraries that they 
requested to continue as assistants. As a result 
the eighth grade students were given further 
library training. They were soon able to mend, 
process new books, file catalog cards, and trace 
for incomplete cataloging. In the spring of 
1951, a number of eighth grade library club 
members assisted each librarian in taking the 
semi-annual inventory, one of the time con- 
suming tasks. The enthusiasm of the student 
helpers in undertaking this task made all the 
time and effort in training them well worth 
while. 

Other mechanical tasks which these pupils 
perform are stamping and labeling. mounting 
biographies and pictures. checking book cards, 
daily care of shelves and distribution of cur- 
rent literature. The service time has been 
established in the morning before school, from 
eight to eight twenty-five, and the student may 
also serve during their regularly scheduled 
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library periods. Last June twenty-four mem- 
bers of the club were awarded the service club 
"S$" offered by the school for two-hundred 
hours of service. 

The management of the club has been in 
the hands of the club officers and committees 
under the guidance of the sponsors. Two meet- 
ings are held each month. Interest in the club 
is maintained through skating parties, as well 
as annual events such as a picnic, Christmas 
party and participation in the Fun Fest. The 
club has continued to be active since its organ- 
ization, and the librarians are most enthusiastic 
concerning the assistance given by the young 
students, while the organization and care of 
the books in the classrooms has reduced dam- 
age and loss to a minimum. 


Helpful Hints 


Here are two good ideas from Miss Muriel 
G. Anderson, librarian in Garden Grove 
Union High School in the Southern Section: 

I notice that we want ideas for the Bulletin! 
Here is something which I had in use for two 
years now and it has helped a great deal: 

We used to have trouble with the students 
talking too much while they were waiting to 
be served at the library desk—(there is only 
one librarian and the student help of course 
has to leave at the busiest times between 
periods.) This talking bothered me, but | 
hated to ‘“‘nag’’ at the students, as it really 
wasn't their fault. One day I was clipping some 
of the Book Review sections of the New York 
Times and there was my answer—the students 
love those cartoons in the front of this section. 
We do not keep these sections over a year, as 
they are not indexed in Reader's Guide, so 
every so often I clip them for pictures and 
cartoons. I put two or three of the cartoons 
under a piece of glass on the charging desk 
top and the students read those cartoons while 
waiting to be served. J chanze the cartoons 
every couple of weeks. We have a regular fol- 
lowing now, and manv of the students watch 
for cartoons apropos to books or the library 
for us. 

By the way if some of you rural librarians 
don’t have those heavy glass tovs for your desk 
just “get in good” with your bus drivers and 
sooner or later one of the large windows will 
crack or chip in a bus, and you can have it 
filed smooth. These heavy glass pieces are 
grand for weighting down pictorial material 
on the display table too. We have three about 
24 inches sanare which are in constant use at 
the desk or display table. 


Library Instruction and Publicity 
At Gilroy High School 


At the beginning of each year the PER- 
SONAL MANAGEMENT class, a_ required 
course for freshmen at Gilroy High School, 
is given a week's instruction and practice in 
the use of the school library. 


Some of the materials especially useful to 
help these students become acquainted with 
the library are: 

Boyd. Handbook on the Use of Reference 
Books. Scribner. 

Rowse. How to Use the Library. Gaylord. 

Cundiff. Library Posters. Follett. 

Library Series Filmstrips. Audio-Visual Sup- 
ply. Laguna Beach. 

Both students and teachers have responded 
to articles about new books or magazines in 
the library which have appeared in the school 
paper and in the principal’s daily bulletin. 

Many of the teachers in the various depart- 
ments have been helpful in interesting stu- 
dents in the library by introducing new proj- 
ects which require library procedures. 

It is being planned to take the student 
library assistants on field trips to visit several 
new libraries in the county. To make the trip 
move valuable the students are planning to 
make an evaluation outline for each of the 
libraries visited, using as their text “A Plan- 
ning Guide for the High School Library Pro- 
gram.” 

VERA ANN SWOBADA, 
Librarian, Gilroy High School. 
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Budgeting 


The college section this month is devoted 
to the subject of budgets. Seven librarians were 
asked to tell about the general plan used in 
their school for making out a budget. Readers 
may want to make comparisons with the find- 
ings of Bernice E. Headings as reported in her 
article in the Wilson Library Bulletin, January, 
1952, entitled, “The Formulation of a Book 
Budget Policy for a Small College Library.” 

It is only after reading this article, called to 
my attention by Helen Pierce, that I feel like 
confessing that at the Napa College library 
there are no departmental allocations nor indi- 
vidual teacher allocations, but instead, a gen- 
eral book fund, which, by the way, was a very 
adequate one this year. Five of the seven col- 
leges reporting in the Bualletin on this page 
report that they do adhere to the idea of de- 
partmental allocations. The sixth reports mak- 
ing them out on paper but not sticking to 
them rigidly, and the seventh mentions alloca- 
tions as being made to individual teachers. In 
all seven, the spending of a portion of the 
budget is left to the discretion of the librarian, 
and this amount varies from 25 per cent to 
50 per cent of the total book budget as re- 
ported by the four librarians who went into 
this figure specifically. 

Some of the librarians reporting have 
broken down their budgets, which information 
should be helpful to the rest of us. 


Many thanks are due the librarians who 
took their time to write this material for the 
Bulletin, and to Miss Alene Parker who helped 
edit it. 

VIRGINIA SLAUSON. 


In dividing the annual book budget at San 
Mateo Junior College the past few years we 
have made a practice of allotting from three- 
fifths, two-thirds, or one-half of the total to 
the various departments, leaving the balance 
for general library and reference use. The total 
amount given to the departments is divided 
approximately into three parts. One-third goes 
to science and technology, which include agri- 
culture, biological sciences, mathematics and 
engineering, physical sciences, aeronautics, 
radio, and shop. One-third goes to art, home 
economics, music, foreign languages, English, 
physical education, and hygiene. The com- 
merce and social studies departments including 
business, economics, history, political science, 
geography, sociology, psychology and_philos- 
ophy get the other third. 

This arrangement has been found to be 
quite practical here as it is flexible and allows 
for sudden changes caused by the creation of 
new courses and new services. 


It is my belief that a junior college library 
book budget should be based on a service unit 
load such as that proposed in the A.L.A, 
Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries in 
Institutions of Higher Education (Non-degree 
conferring institutions). Such a plan, modified 
and adapted, of course, to suit each particular 
college, seems to be a more practical solution 
than the high school method of a simple allot- 
ment of so much per pupil. 


EpDLA R. WALTER, 
Librarian. San Mateo Junior Colleze. 


To justify our budget request to the admin- 
istration of the West Campus of the Contra 
Costa Junior College we break down the 
amount requested into areas of instruction, 
allocating a certain percentage to each area 
(excluding money set aside for binding and 
periodicals). This percentage breakdown is 
based on past purchases, use of material by 
students and faculty, cost of books in the par- 
ticular area of instruction and similar consider- 
ations. Actually, we do not hold fast to this 
percentage breakdown, being fortunate in that 
our funds are large enough so that we do not 
have to apportion them rigidly. In only two 
areas, music and art, has it been necessary to 
set a ceiling on the buying. 

In the past we have used $2.50 per student 
as the figure for our “basic book collection” 
budget estimate. For 1952-53, due to increase 
in book costs, we have raised this to $3.00 per 
student, or $4,200. In addition, we lack basic 
books in new or expanded areas of instruction; 
for instance, the nursing program necessitated 
heavy buying in microbiology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, et cetera. To cover this expansion, we 
have asked for an additional $1,500 or five 
hundred books. For binding and periodical ex- 
penses we estimated $1,500. 


BARBARA COPE, 


Librarian, Contra Costa 
Junior College, West Campus. 


The Santa Rosa Junior College library bud- 
get is the sum total of the budgets of indi- 
vidual instructors and the librarian. At the end 
of the school year each instructor is asked to 
submit an estimate of the amount for books 
required in his courses. The librarian’s budget 
takes care of current magazines, binding of 
books and magazines, and the purchasing of 
all library reference books. Budgets are theo- 
retically fixed, but may, within reason, be ad- 
justed upward wherever needs arise within de- 
partments or the library. 


GRACE H. JORDAN, 
Librarian, Santa Rosa Junior College. 





As librarian of the Modesto Junior College Contrary to all A.L.A. or Fells’ standards, 
in considering budget recommendations, I the Sacramento Junior College library budget 
study departmental enrollments and reserve has never been allotted on specified “per pupil” 
lists, consult with assistants, and use a list of _ basis. It has risen or fallen with the wealth of 
factors {which takes into consideration such ‘he school district or has been a victim of the 
points as use and adequacy of the present col- circumstances of the times. During the war we 
were cut to the hilt and struggled along on a 
book budget of $1,000 a year which later 
soared to $8,000 annually in order to regain 
our normal balance. The present $6,500 a year 
seems to be adequate for our needs. 


lection of books in the library, amount of new 
material being published, needs of new in- 
structors, et cetera} as a sort of ‘“‘rule-of thumb 
gauge” each year. Then I consult with the 
President and financial agent of the college 
about probable increases or decreases in total 
funds available to the library. Some years I 
ask to attend department meetings and discuss 
with the entire department the needs of the 
department, and some years I merely chat in- 
formally with our ten chairmen (one at a 
time!) on needs. Then the chairman and I 
usually make identical recommendations to the 
college financial agent for the amount to go 
into each budget. The general library budget : : 
(at the disposal of the librarian) is from one- The rest of the annual budget varies as to 
third to almost forty per cent of the total bud- CUF immediate needs. We have a higher stu- 
get for books and periodicals. We do not dent assistant fund than previously — due 
budget separately for books and magazines. so thie Sete Sint: we: nee BORNE ae ae — 
eT ik ; , ae : lege Library temporarily in our building and 
We also carry one budget for administrative we have greater need of desk assistants. 
requests. : 7 ; 
Such items as capital outlay and main- 
HELEN F. PIERCE, tenance are handled by the administration of 
Librarian Modesto Junior College. the college and not by the library. 


This one fund is split down into depart- 
mental allotments of $3,500, with the remain- 
ing $3,000 for the library proper. The depart- 
mental allocation is made in consultation with 
departmental heads and seems to be satisfac- 
tory in every way. Each instructor hands in his 
book order to the department head who in 
turn gives it to the librarian. The library fund 
is used primarily for books of general interest, 
for recreational reading, and for replacements. 
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ae MUSIC BOOKS 
yan |// : slay for every school library 


_] A Front Seat at the Opera, George R. Marek, 
an intimate account of the most famous 
operas, their composers, performers, and 


everything fine in music 



















































write to your nearest QUGIENCES..........-----------eseeeeeceeenes ----$4.00 
Sherman, Clay store (-} Band and Orchestra Handbook, a reference 
for the free book on band and orchestra problems, 
GUIDE TO MUSICAL LITERATURE compiled and published by Pan-American 
Band Instruments ...............-.----------- savavawedde | CMe 
a 24-page booklet 
listing standard and [] Elementary Training for Musicians, Paul 
newly published books Hindesmith. A thorough text on the basic . 
on every wueledl subject principles of music ...........-.-.. sovenpeicntanetie 3.25 
se The Children’s Record Book, Harriet Buxton 
Barbour and Warren S. Freeman. An author- 
: itative guide to the best recorded music for 
San Froncisce children from 6 months to 16 years.......... 2.00 
Sutter at Kearny, 2539 Mission 
Oakland, 2101 Broadway at 21st [_] Relax and Listen, John Hallstrom. How to 
Enjoy Music through Records...............--..- . 2356 
San Jose, 89 South First Street ‘ 
hieshé., 1132 Fulion [] Orchestration, Cecil Forsyth. The standard 
: reference book on orchestration and instru- 
Sacramento, 1312 K Street WIG iti ce ee Be ee 6.50 
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The budget for 1952-1953 is divided as fol- 

lows: 

RR oe A ee $6,500 
Library $3,000 
Departments 

Magazines 

Maps 

Library assistants 

Repairs and binding 

Supplies 


Total ....... ioe tcp abet yea ahcnaueugben $13,300 
From the departmental allocations, the So- 
cial Science department receives the most 
money ($600.00), the Biological Sciences and 
Physical Sciences are next, with $500.00 
apiece, and the Counseling department is on 

the bottom in fourteenth place with $50.00. 

DONNA Harris, Librarian 
Sacramento Junior College Library. 


At Vallejo College the funds for library 
materials are budgeted among the various de- 
partments with approximately a third of the 
total budget (frequently somewhat less) being 
reserved for the librarian. This is done so that 
gaps can be filled in and so that the reference 
collection can be maintained. 

In allotting funds among the various de- 
partments a simple formula is followed. The 
formula was borrowed originally from Mrs. 
Elma L. Clark Young of Placer College. We 
cannot adhere absolutely to the formula since 
our lower division enrollment tends to make 
the allocation too large in some departments 
(Physical Education, for example) and too 
small in others (Art, for example). However, 
we have found it is a workable guide to fol- 
low by making adjustments as necessary. The 
formula is based on such quantitative factors 
as student-hour load, library use, and unit 
cost. and on such non-quantitative factors as 
special needs of the department, new courses, 
new instructors, book stock currently available 
to the department in the library, and need for 
duplicate copies. 

ALENE PARKER, Librarian 
Vallejo College. Vallejo. California. 


At Hartnell College in Salinas a certain por- 
ton of the library budget was formerly al- 
lotted to each member of the faculty rather 
than to a department. This is gradually being 
changed to departmental allotments. 

As tar as the administrative office is con- 
cerned the budget is composed of one sum for 
books and supplies and one for capital outlay. 
What happens after that is decided by the 
librarian and a library committee appointed 
by the president at the librarian’s request. 

Before the committee meets a statement is 
prepared of the preceeding year’s actual ex- 
penditures under the various headings. With 
this are listed the individual teacher's budget 
requests for the current year, the librarian’s 


proposed budget, the actual total budget al. 
lowed by the administration for the coming 
year, the number of students enrolled in each 
department, and the various recommended 
standards. 

The 1951-52 budget was divided approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Books 

Periodicals 

Records 

Supplies ae 

Bindery 9% 

The 67% for books was then divided 
tollows: 

ED ORONO 55 ect OS aN 

English 

Science 

Business 

All others 

Unallotted 

This unallotted fund is used at the librar- 
ian’s discretion. 

LUELLA WIENS, Librarian 
Hartnell College, Salinas, California. 


Correction 


The following committees of the Southern 
Section were omitted in the Directory issue: 


HISTORY 


Miss Hope Potter (retired), Chairman, 
Redlands. 

Miss Winifred Andrews, South Pasadena, 
San Marino Junior High School, South Pasa- 
dena. 

Miss Marion Horton, Library and Textbook 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Miss Ruth Lewis (retired), Los Angeles. 

Miss Ella Morgan (retired), Los Angeles. 

Miss Marjorie Shramling, Los Angeles High 
School, Los Angeles. 

NOMINATING 

Miss Wilna Cornwell, Chairman, Hollen- 
beck Junior High, Los Angeles. 

Miss Evelyn Hill, Mark Twain Elementary 
School, Long Beach. 

Miss Alice Keller, Library and Textbook 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Miss Nance O'’Neall, Manual 
School, Los Angeles. 

Mr. L. Herman Smith, Pasadena City Col- 
lege, Pasadena. 

Miss Alice Stoeltzing, Stephens Junior High, 
Long Beach. 


Arts High 





NEW S 








NEA-ALA COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Maurine Hardin has been appoint- 
ed to the California Library Development 
Committee. This is a C.L.A. Committee 
to investigate the need and plan for the 
development and extension of library 
services for California. The State Librar- 
ian, Mrs. Zimmerman, is the Consultant 
for this committee. 


Northern Section Notes 


Mrs. Mary Warrenburg, efficient subscrip- 
tion editor of this year’s Bulletin, and librarian 
at The Harry Ells Junior High School of Rich- 
mond, California, is anticipating an extended 
trip to Mexico this summer. She will enjoy a 
six months’ sabbatical leave studying at the 
University of Mexico City, and later will travel 
to Yucatan, Guatemala and other points in the 
Central American countries. 


Northern Section, SLAC, welcomes back 
into the fold Mrs. Madeliene Barron, Librarian 
of El Sausal Junior High School, Salinas, Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Barron is looking forward to an 
extensive tour of Europe this summer. 

Melissa Fuller, librarian at Washington 
Union High School in Easton, and Effie John- 
son, librarian at Roosevelt High School in 
Fresno, will leave in June to spend the sum- 
mer in Hawaii. 

The many friends of Elsa Neumann, for- 
merl librarian at Everett Junior High School 
in San Francisco, will be delighted to know 
that she and her two small daughters are visit- 
ing in Northern California during May and 
June. Elsa, who left during the war to be li- 
brarian in Sun Valley, Idaho, is now Mrs. Don 
Rucker. She and her husband live in Hope, 
Alaska. 


Miss Margaret Girdner, Director of San 
Francisco School Libraries, and Miss Doris 
Gates, the popular author of children’s books, 
drove to Louisiana early in March where they 
both gave addresses before the Louisiana State 
Library Association. Afterwards, they followed 
the Blossom Trail through the southern states 
before returning to San Francisco. 

Mrs. Magdalena Schilthuis, librarian of Mis- 
sion High School in San Francisco, and her 
husband are now traveling in Europe. They 
were in Rome for Easter Week. 


Mrs. Catherine Stalford Chestnutt, of Ma- 
rina Junior High School in San Francisco, and 
her sister, Miss Helen Stalford, who is also a 
librarian, returned from a year’s trip around 
the world a short time ago. They did not fol- 
low the usual routes of travel, with the result 
that they had many interesting adventures. The 
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most exciting was a drive, in their own car, 
with an Englishman for a chauffeur, from 
North Africa, all the way to Capetown. From 
here they returned to the United States by 
ship, bringing both their car and chauffeur 
with them. The trip ended with a cross country 
drive to Los Angeles. 


News Notes from the South 


LOS ANGELES 

Istanbul, Turkey, is the destination of Miss 
Marion Horton, Director of SLAC. She retired 
from the Library and Textbook Section of the 
Los Angeles City Schools, where she has been 
head of the Order Department, in March. She 
will aid in the organization of the library at 
the American Academy for Girls in Scutari. 
With this task completed, she plans to tour 
Europe and settle in Hawaii. Esther Schuster 
has come in from Bancroft Junior High to 
carry on with the aid of Velma Nelous, for- 
merly of Sutter Junior High. 

Our last ecstatic note from Vera Walls of 
Library and Textbook, arrived from Munich, 
Germany, where she is absorbing atmosphere 
and information for those of us at home. 
She'll soon be on her way to Italy, Paris, and 
Holland, and home for A.L.A. 


Elizabeth Reining, also of the Library and 
Textbook Section, is pending the month of 
May with her brother and his family in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

There are still fifteen of us left at home in 
the Library and Textbook Section. 


Esther Waldron, Los Angeles City College, 
is taking a sabbatical leave in the fall and will 
tour and study in Ireland. 

It’s wedding belis for Eugene McKnight of 
Los Angeles City College and Mrs. Grace 
Jones of Riverside. 

Los Angeles welcomes Cecelia Martucci, for- 
merly a children’s librarian with the Los An- 
geles Public Library. She has a permanent 
assignment at Audubon Junior High School. 

Margaret Crawford, Vice-president of SLAC 
is leaving Los Angeles to be with her husband 
in Santa Maria. Jane Guyot replaces her_ at 
Westchester High School. 

Marian Swinn has retired from Fremont and 
Marjorie Knapp is substituting there. 

Rosemary Holloman is substituting at Ban- 
croft and LaVon Harrison is now permanent 
at Banning. 

LONG BEACH 
Helen Iredell will be off to 


soon as school is out. 


Denmark as 


The State Meeting is tentatively planned 
for the fall so that SLAC can meet with 
CLA. 





ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


Firm 


W. R. Ames Company 

Bray Studios, Inc...... 

Bro-Dart Industries - ; 
Campus Textbook Exchange 
Doubleday & Company 

Foster and Futernick Company 
Gaylord Bros., Inc.... 

Ginn and Company 

Holmes Book Company. 
H. R. Huntting Company............ 


Library Book Stamping Machine Go... -.<cc002-.<c.0c0csacecccccescs eeceseceses 


Marador Corporation 
Remington Rand 

San Francisco News Company. 
Sather Gate Book Shop 
Sherman Clay 

Stanford University Press. 
Valley Library Bindery 
Vroman’s ; 

World Book Encyclopedia 
World Youth, Inc. 


MARADOR PLASTIC 


MARADOR 


| Challenger 


| 
FLEXIBLE BINDER =| 


The new flexible Marador Challenger binder 
was announced in January. Immediate deliv- 
ery was promised. 

The response was so unexpectedly prompt 
that our in‘tial production was soon exhausted. 
Due to severe weather conditions, a railzoad 
strike, and unpredictable delays by the manu- 
facturer, the shipment of flexible plastic — 
due in February — was not received until 
March 27. Shipment of Marador Challenger 
binders was resumed on March 31. 

We regret this delay in delivery. It is the 
first time in our history that normal orders 
(not requiring special handling) have been 


held more than four days before shipping. 
We are now in a position to deliver IMME: 
DIATELY. 

Thank you for understanding our prob- 
lem. Not a single order was cancelled. This 
is typical of the cooperation we have always 
received from librarians everywhere. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 











Holmes has 
complete Book Serwice 


@ NEW BOOKS—A large and complete stock 
of new books on every subject. 


@ USED BOOKS—One of the largest collec- 
tions in the United States of old and out of 
print books. 


@ SEARCH SERVICE—Advertise service with- 
out obligation. 





@ CALIFORNIA—One of our specialties for 
book collectors. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


Write to us concerning any of your book needs. 


Telephone TWinoaks 3-6860 @ Open every evening ‘til 8 


THE HOLMES BOOK CO. 
274 FOURTEENTH STREET 
OAKLAND 4, CALIFORNIA 





San Francisco Branch, 22 Third St., cor. Market 
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VROMAN’S... FOR BOOKS 


You can eliminate costly book-purchasing problems by ordering 
all of your books from us. We are the California depository for 
the major educational publishers listed below and can also offer 
prompt service and attractive discounts on the library books of 
all publishers. In our warehouses we maintain a stock of books 
of all types that is the largest and most complete on the Pacific 
Coast. Our many years of experience in the school and library 
field have given us the background to anticipate your needs and 
to help solve any book-purchasing problems. 


DEPOSITORY PUBLISHERS 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 

A. S. BARNES & CO. NOBLE & NOBLE, INC. 
CHARLES A. BENNETT CO. ODYSSEY PRESS 

C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. THE READING HOUSE 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO. ROW, PETERSON & CO. 
BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. WILLIAM H. SADLIER 
CONTINENTAL PRESS BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
THE FIDELER CO. SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
GLOBE BOOK CO. SILVER BURDETT CO. 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. L. W. SINGER CO. 

HARPER & BROTHERS STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
W. L. JEPSON WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
MACMILLAN CO. WORLD BOOK CO. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT ZANER-BLOSER CO. 
MENTZER, BUSH & CO. 


Trade, library and prebound books of all publishers also available 





Order All of Your Books From 


0 'S 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


367 S. Pasadena Avenue 533 Mission Street 
Pasadena 2, California San Francisco, California 





